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ural Hints for the Season, 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
HE nice snow blanket we wrote | 
of in last No., as enveloping this 
part of the world, has held on 
bravely even until now. But for 
the last few days, the sun has 
opened his eye upon us rather 
bright and piercing, and though 
the cold north winds grow], as if} 
loth to give up the empire of Win- 
ter, we fee] that the birds will be with 
us soon, and our farmer friends will be | 
~ prospecting about garden borders, to | 
look after the pale emerald crowns | 
that have done with the sleep of na- 
ture, and are even now pushing up 
their heads well nigh the surface, to | 
see what time of day it is, up among| 
folks. That was a queer winter: 
Some one has said that it was the greatest failure of 
this season of defalcations. In some respects it has 
been like the Banks,—after a suspension through 
December, January and part of February, it has re- 
sumed in March, and given us a touch of its quality 
that we shall not forget in a hurry. November and 
March constitute our winter, and they both had the 
snap in them. 

Tue Ewes axp Lamps will claim particular atten- 
tion at this season. We believe in early lambs: 
somehow they seem to go through the season better, 
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ner them up, pull them up to the yoke as a butcher 
pulls a beef up to the bull ring, then as soon as they 
were captured, hitch a yoke of oxen before them and 
another yoke behind them, and snake the poor fright- 
ened innocents along by the heads, with blows and 
yells like wild Indians. This is wrong: there is no 
need of breaking steers so that you must always yell 
at them to be obeyed. A kind, even voice is just as 
effectual, and a great deal pleasanter for both parties. 
Give the steers a reasonable time to learn what is 
wanted of them, and do not expect them to come 
right into their work until they know how. The 
bad habits of turning the yoke, crowding. hauling 
apart, running away, and sulking, are oftenest forced 
upon them by unreasonable management. If the 
driver does not know enough to teach them so as to 
avoid these, he is not fit to educate a pair of steers. 

In Hanpiinc Cotts, the same or more care and 
good sense should be exercised. Always keep on 
good terms with the colt, if you expect him to im- 
prove in your hands ; and do not arouse the devil in 
him, thinking you can drive it out by violent hand- 
ling : that is just the way to make baulky and runa- 
way horses, or broken down and mean spirited ones. 
Cherish the pride and self-esteem of the colt, but 
bring him gently to know that you must always be 
promptly obeyed. Accustom him to sudden noises 
and movements, in such a way that he will see they 
will not hurt him. We can almost invariably recog- 
nize a country horse in our city streets, by his shying 
and squatting at every unusual noise or sudden move- 
ment, which our well trained steeds take no no- 
tice of. 





and make likelier sheep in the end, only they must| 
have close watching at first. If lambs can be kept 
from bleak exposure, in a close, dry, sheltered yard, | 
there is but little trouble in getting them up, in this, 
latitude, if they come any time after mid-winter. 

Hanpiine Steers.—The winter schools are mostly | 
out now, and the boys will like to employ a little lei- 
sure in matching and handling steers. If you would, 
succeed in this business, be gentle, in every stage of 
your undertaking. Coax the little fellows into the 
yoke, let them get used to it, then coax them to’ 
travel together. Speak gently, and be sparing of the 
whip or goad. We have seen brutal fellows, who, 
in taking steers to break, would slash about and cor- 


Earty Cuicxexs.—Now is the time to save up the 
eggs for setting the hens, as they show a disposition 
to go into that maternal occupation. Early chickens 
are worth double the value of those that are hatched 
after the Spring season is over. The little yelping 
things that shiver about in the fall mornings, never 
get to be better than blackbirds. 

Tue Frrenpiy Birps will be with you soon. An- 
ticipate their return, by putting up rustic bird 
houses about the gardens and parks, to tempt them 
to make their home with you. They will be the 
best friends you can get to pick up voracious insects, 
and cheer you with concerts of free music and lively 
company all the season. 
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They find that some kinds of gooseberries, like 


the Houghton Seedling, will grow readily from cut- 


tings. These should be cut in winter, and kept 


Kipyey Worm 1n Hoes.—I have used a so-| in sand or earth till spring, then planted pretty 


lution of copperas for hogs, when they appear to 


deeply in good mellow soil, (if sandy, all the bet- 


be affected with what I suppose to be kidney |ter,) where not liable to suffer from drouth, nor 


worm. 
YELLOW Water 1x Horses.—lI have found 


the same solution a good medicine for yellow wa-| 


ter in horses, giving a tablespoonful once or twice 
a day. 


Rinc Bonr.—One oz. spirits of turpentine, 1 | 


oz. oil of spike, 1 oz. gum camphor, 1 oz. harts- 
horn, mixed together and applied above the ring 
with the finger. I have had this recipe for twenty 
years. It will cure the lameness, but will not 
take the ring off. [The ring never should be 
taken off. Nature has kindly supplied the ring to 
brace an over-strained joint.—Eb. ] 

Kine or Or.—I see they have got in the 
Eastern papers the King of Oil recipe, and call 
it “ Masson’s Oil.” That recipe I have had some 
twenty years. There is nothing better for wounds 
that I have ever found, viz: 1 oz. of green cop- 
peras, 2 oz. white vitriol, 2 oz. common salt, 2 0z. 
linseed oil, 8 oz. molasses, 1 pint urine. Mix to- 
gether, and boil on a slow fire fifteen minutes. 
When nearly cold, add 1 oz. oil of vitriol and 4 
oz. spirits of turpentine. Rost. H. GaRRIGUES. 

Brook Meadow, 3d mo., 1858. 


Testing Seed Corn. 





‘too wet. Some of the larger kinds will also grow 

\from cuttings planted in this way, if the soil and 

season prove favorable, but not otherwise.  B. 
[Better propagate English gooseberries from lay- 

|ers.—Ep. } 

| Fruit in Logan. 


The cold weather, since it has set in, has killed 
,a good part of the peach buds, and from appear- 
jances, I think some if not all of the finest pears. 
|The common cherries are not injured yet. 

Bellefontaine. L. G. M. 
Fruit in Highland. 


* * * One word about our fruit prospects,— 
our peaches were all killed by the late hard frost. 
Greenfield. T. M. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cost of Producing Beef Cattle. 


Cor. Harris :—Some time ago I noticed in 
some of the newspapers, that it was in contem- 
plation to petition the Legislature of New York 
to pass a law prohibiting téme sales of stocks; 
thereby removing, if possible, the principal motive 








Take a knife and cut the grain in two at right for traducing and running down particular stocks 
angles with the kernel, and if the corn be good, |at particular times, to the great injury of the cor- 
and possessed of vitality, the kernel will present | porations and their honest stockholders ; and for 
a solid, white appearance; but if not, then the | the infringement of said law, making the parties 
kernel will be dark and spongy, looking some- | liable for all losses thereby incurred. Now I 
thing the color of frosted apples or other vegeta-| would ask, why not include in said law all other 
bles. The germ is often frozen while the body of| willful misrepresentations, Editors of newspapers 
the kernel is not, but the difference of color will |S well? for certainly a more unwarrantable mis- 
determine this. Very little practice is necessary \Tepresentation of the fact I have seldom seen in 
to enable one to detect bad corn. Take a few|print, than occurs in the remarks of the New 
grains known to be good, and some otherwise, and | York Tribune, in relation to the state of the cattle 
by cutting them as directed above, you will soon |market of Feb. 17th—whether arising from igno- 
be able to distinguish between the two. I believe | rance of the real cost of production, or from other 
this method to be infallible. R.S.L, | motives, I will leave to others to draw their own 
Saving Guawed Frees. eens aii any event, it is doing great injus- 


Frienp Harris:—Tell the people to look wees hea the producer. The remarks I allude to 

around their young orchards, and when the mice -— aes er t ll ; 

have skinned their young trees, pile up a hill of | nesday onl the onlin a pe bres gecroie Sago 
a & 4 ele? ne quant) y ir, an 

earth around the tree at least 8 inches above all sold at fair prices for both producer coat aeies 


damage. Take the dirt with a shovel several | . imer,—that is, such good beeves as the best large 


feet from the tree. When this is done, the tree | 7 > 
he : fat oxen of New York and New England, sold for 
ati a r ‘ P adel, , g 8 
never seems to mind it. The hill should be made prices equivalent to fen cents a pound for the 


in a workmanlike manner, close and tight around) | oot of the quarters.” 


the tree. Thy friend, M. T. Jounson. This price you will observe was only obtained 
Gooseberry Cuttings. for the best large fat oxen. In the regular report 

C. B. of Bellaire, wishes us to inform him how | of the same market, the first quality is quoted at 
to make gooseberry slips (cuttings) grow. He/10 to 10}; ordinary, 8 to 84; general average of 
= he has tried many, “but they all die, forth-|the sales, about 9. Most of the sales ranged from 
with.” 84 to 94. 

Nurserymen would be very glad to learn some a Now tet us trace the practical operation of this 
easy and reliable method of making gooseberry | matter, and see whether the new beginner, (the 
and other cuttings grow in this scorching climate. |old feeder knows better,) who would rely upon 
But they do not expect any such discovery.—|these prices realizing him fair and remunerative 
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returns for his grain and other outlays attending 
the production of such beef cattle, would confirm 
the Zribune’s assertion, after once trying the ex- 
periment. Well, the inexperienced producer, fully 
relying upon such high authority as the repeated 
statements of the New York 7ribune, and either 
having the corn himself to spare, or if he has not, 
presuming that from such authority there is but 
little risk in the operation, he concludes to buy 
the corn, and try his hand at the business ; it may 
make him a handsome pile of the needful; and 
wishing to have a fine lot of cattle, that will com- 
mand the top of the market, and one that will 
pass muster with the New York reporters, he sal- 
lies forth to make his purchases of the best cattle 
he can find. Well, he finds a suitable lot, that 
will weigh 1500 lbs. gross, in high order, that will 
by high feeding for four months, make such cattle 
as the Zribune says 10 cts.a pound is a fair price 
for; but the holder asks him $56 per head, or 
about 3? per hundred gross. The buyer demurs 
at the price. “ But,” says the owner, “the cattle 
will do to go to market now, and, I think, will 
bring me from 25 to 50 cts. more than the average 
of the market—$9.25 to $9.50—the freights, too, 
and other expenses are low at this (the fall) season 
of the year, and I would rather risk the market than 
take less.” Well, the buyer still having confi- 
dence in the operation, concludes to close the bar- 
gain, and go to work on the most approved plan, 
to insure a fine lot of A No. 1 cattle. His corn 
costs him, or is worth in an average season, say 


25 cts. per bushel only, but he soon finds out, (if 


he has measured his corn,) that it requires 60 
bushels per day to properly feed 100 head of such 
large cattle,—(the knowledge of this fact produces 
a slight abatement in his confidence,)—and at that 
rate it will require 72 bushels per head for four 
months ; that, at 25 cts. per bushel, will add $18 
per head to his cattle, making them cost him $74 
at home, at the close of feeding; and he finds 
they have gained about 150 lbs. per head, and will 
now weigh 1650 lbs., and may possibly weigh 850 
Ibs. nett in New York: that at 10 cts. a pound, 
amounts to $85 per head; and now, (with his 
confidence wholly vanished,) he asks, where are 
my profits? The cattle have cost him $74 at 
home, add to this $18 for transportation to market, 
and other expenses at this season of the year, will 
make $92 per head, as the whole cost at market ; 
whereas, he realizes but $85 for them—a clear 
loss of $7 a head—or he has realized but 15 cts. 
per bushel for his corn, instead of 25 cts. Beside 
this, the feeder finds that he has been at an outlay 
of at least $4 per head for interest of money, pay- 
ing hands for feeding, furnishing wagons, teams, 
and other incidentals—to say nothing of the loss 
of cattle by murrain, etc., which is a serious risk. 
But allow the offal to pay all the extra expenses, 
(except the loss of cattle,) which it rarely does, 
still he is minus $7 per head or more, beside the 
loss of cattle, and five months, including buying 
and marketing, of his own services and attention 
to a rough and laborious business. And thus 
is his confidence in unsustained assertions, from 
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authority of however high pretensions, reward- 
ed. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is not an over-wrought 
statement in any particular; but on the contrary, 
the improvement and weights here allowed, are 
too great for an ordinary or average lot of cat- 
tle. It will require good, thrifty blooded, or 
high grade cattle to make the net weight allowed 
at New York reliable. This very season, a ma- 
jority, perhaps, of the feeders in this Scioto 
valley, will do even a worse business, if they have 
have to sell their primest stock at 10 cts., or 9 on 
an average, at New York; and many, no doubt, 
will scarcely realize the half of even 15 cts., and 
some not one red cent for their corn, if they have 
to take these prices. But some may say, We 
pay too high for the stock cattle ; but I have al- 
ready demonstrated that the fall New York beef 
market justifies the prices asked for the dest stock 
cattle, and, in part, regulates them,—and herein 
lies the whole difficulty: there is not difference 
enough made at New York between fall and 
spring prices—I mean between grass and corn-fed 
cattle. It costs more than five times as much to 
make beef in January, than it does in June; 
therefore it is nonsense to talk of one and the 
same price being a remunerative one throughout 
the year; 10 cts. a pound in New York in Oct. 
and Nov., will pay better than 12 in April and 
May. 

But why keep up this incessant turmoil about 
the price of beef cattle? Is there, or has there 
been, any such persistent attempts made to regu- 
late the price of any other commodity? Why not 
include the products of all other trades and occu- 
pations? But no; large fortunes may be made 
from any other article, whether of produce, pro- 
vision or manufactures, after passing the pro- 
ducer’s hands, with never a word from the 77i- 
bune. Yet, at the same time, the Zribune has 
always advocated the policy that all trades and 
occupations should be allowed profits out of their 
calling sufficient to live upon, provided industry 
and economy were diligently practised. Then 
why single out this one branch of business, if not 
to control it, at least, by its continual agitation, to 
render its calling unharmonious and dissatisfacto- 
ry, as well as unprofitable ? 

If the Tribune really believes that the best 
prime beef can be produced at this season of the 
year for 10 cts. a pound, let them point out the 
way it can be done, by facts and figures, and not 
by simple unsustained assertions. Until they do 
that, they render themselves liable to the infer- 
ence that their actions are governed by some other 
and more controling motive than that of justice 
alike to producer and consumer; because, from 
their extended information and knowledge of mat- 
ters generally, they are presumed to know what 
is about the real cost of production of most arti- 
cles, at least, in the produce and provision line, 
and especially the article under consideration, as 
they have for years apparently assumed its special 
guardianship; therefore such unqualified asser- 





tions are only calculated to create dissatisfaction 
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to both producer and consumer,—to the one, be-| plants raised under glass, they will need harden- 
cause he knows they are not true, and to the other|ing by having the glass removed some ten or 
because he believes they are true, and consequently twelve days before setting out. For it would be 
will very reluctantly pay a higher or really re-| folly to take a plant from under glass without any 
munerative price, believing, if he does so, that it| preparation, and set it in the cold ground and 
is extorted from him only to enrich the pockets of open air and expect it to live, much less to grow. 
some combination of dealers. © Wa. Renick. 
Circleville, March, 1858. 








Field Management. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Culture of the Sweet Potato. 


Select your ground for your sweet potato patch 
|and plow it as soon as you can in the spring, thus 
|enabling the slight freezes to pulverize it for you. 
| Then about the 15th or 20th of May, harrow or 


| : . 
otherwise make the top fine, then plow it over 
Preparing the Bed. is P ’ I 


again, and make fine as before. It is now ready 


About the 10th of April, make a frame large 14 be marked out into rows, which we do with a 
enough to hold the quantity of potatoes you wish) .) ove] plow, about 23 feet apart each way, and 
to sprout, but in no case not less than 4} feet by|then make up the hills as peaked as they will 
5 or 6 feet—as a less quantity of manure than) <tand, and about the size of a bushel basket. In 
such a frame will hold, will not generate sufficient | very sandy land they might be a little larger, but 
heat. In making the bed, proceed as directed mM |Jarge flat hills soon become hard, and sweet pota- 
the Feb. 15th No. of the Ohio Oultivator, except toes require loose hills, so that they can burst 
make your manure only fourteen inches thick, if |them, and thus have room to grow to large size. 
your bed is large; if it is small, put in a little} 
more manure, say an inch or two. Then get|~ Ti ; 
some good loam that will not crust when watered,| The next thing 18 to set out the plants, for which 
and put on over the whole bed not less than eight | we prefer the evening, say after 5 o'clock. Take 
inches; be sure you have enough. This can be| the largest plants, and set them in the top of the 
prepared at any time in March, when the loam js| hills, one in each hill, so as to leave a small hol- 
sufficiently dry to be handled ; indeed it is better|!ow around the plant, that will hold about a pint 


Planting Out. 





to do so, as it may be wet when you want to use 
it, and it is always better to look a little ahead. 
The loam may be thrown in a pile, and covered 
with a few boards, near the place where it will be 
wanted. 

Sprouting the Potatoes. 


Now fix a cover over your bed, of boards, with \E 


slope enough to let the water run off readily, and 
let it stand about five days, or until the first rank 
heat passes off. Then on some pleasant day, be- 
fore the 20th of April, remove enough loam from 
the bed to leave five inches, on which spread your 
potatoes, carefully laying them so as not to touch 
each other. The more room you give them, the 
more stocky will be the plants. Take the loam 
you removed—which of course is warm—and| 
cover the potatoes 24 inches thick. Then in warm| 
days, when the sun shines, take off the cover of 
boards, being careful to replace them at night, or 
in cold weather, or when it rains, unless the bed 
becomes dry and needs watering, when rain is the 
best watering it can have. If you make your 
bed, put on the loam, ard put in the potatoes, all 
in one day, or put them on, or cover them with 
cold loam, and your potatoes all rot, don’t blame 
the writer hereof, or the dealer of whom you pur- 








chased your seed, but charge it to your own folly. 
Any agriculturist that don’t take the Cultivator,| 
don’t deserve to have any plants, much less po-| 
tatoes. 


Forcing under Glass. 


If the plants are too backward, they can be 
forced by covering with glass, and watering with | 
water a little warmed. It is surprising what a| 
difference .such treatment will make in their 


| 
| 





growth. But in that case, as indeed with all other 


of water, and water immediately, if it is not rain- 
ing. Never wait for rain. In fact, we have sel- 
dom got a good set, without watering, which is 
but little trouble, when care is used in selecting a 
patch where water can be readily obtained. In 
setting, be careful not to cover the heart of the 
slant—it should stick out of the top of the hill 
about three inches. In case a cut-worm cuts any 
of your plants off, pull them out, and put in oth- 
ers, for they are worthless after the heart is gone, 
only producing strings or small potatoes. 

For After Culture, 


Keep the weeds down, by going through them 
both ways, with the shovel plow, and scraping the 
hills down with hoes, till the vines begin to cover 
the ground, when they are ready for their final 
dressing up. ‘Turn the vines out, and go through 
them both ways with the shovel plow, thus killing 
all the small weeds between the rows, and giving 
plenty of fresh dirt to hill up with. Hill them as 
high as you can without covering the heart or 
place where the vines sprout out from, and make 
the bottom of the hills as small as they will stand. 
Spread the vines evenly over the hills, and the 
work is done till digging time, with the exception 
of keeping down such weeds as may appear. 

When you have read this paper, put it away 
carefully, so that you may have it for reference ; 
and then when you are doubtful what course to 
pursue, read this article again. G.S. Innts. 

Columbus, March, 1858. 











TootHacne.—Take alum and common salt, 
equal parts, which apply to the tooth on a piece 
of damp cotton. The first seusation is that of 
coldness ; when that ceases, the toothache goes 
with it, much to the relief of the sufferer. 
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Bark Lice on Osage Orange, &c. | will hatch early in May, and crawl out from under 
— these old scales, to search for feeding places and re- 

Epitor Onto Curtrvator:— Herewith I} creation. Then is the time to fightthem! A thorough 


send you specimens of Osage Orange twigs, cov- sprinkling of soap suds, tobacco water, chamber lye, 
ered with insects of some kind, which appear to | 


be destroying th ge. S s of it are : ; , 
covered with auauie cavteemeats sien pragcam.-s lo ere gMayreey. ape oer 
Several methods have been tried for destroying | for « month, will be likely to stop the mischief. 
these insects—such as lime, soap suds, ete., with- M. B. B. 
out much effect. If you can give us any infor- ‘edad Hs 
mation respecting their origin, habits, ete., and es-| Report on New and Valuable Seeds. 
pecially the best means of destroying them, we | per 
shall feel much obliged. Respectfully, &c., | Syrian Spring Barley—Two years ago I found 
Bayard, 0., Feb., 1858. A. W. {a few grains of barley among a small sample of 
; ; ‘Syrian Spring Wheat, received direct from the 
These uneeots are @ opecies of Bark Louse, ( Coc- farm of Abraham, at the foot of Mt. Carmel, in 
cus.) Their form, at this season of the year, is that Syria. I planted these grains, and was surprised 
of small oval scales, of a reddish brown color, re-| at its earliness and productiveness. It ripened in 
sembling flax seed, adhering to the bark of the Osage 65 days. The grain was large and very heavy. 
Orange. They never move their position after once| arly Emperor Pea—An extra early variety, 
becoming fixed to the bark, and without close inspec- | roe ae - rs 7 ora Office. A 
tion, they would be thought destitute of life ; but du-| ""€ Dearer, and one of the best of early peas. 
ring the latter part of summer, and until rendered | wy an oe ied phe oy oe 
dormant by cold weather, they are known to be oc | ™ we ganas, > nse pr pie ciiaame 
nage , “i \full. The best pea that I have yet seen. 
cupied in sucking the juice of the tree or plant) Prolific White Pole Bean—A new variety 
through the bark ; and when they are quite numer-| from England. Bean white, small, in size and 
ous, as on the specimens sent us, they must greatly | shape like the Pigeon or Soup Bean, fully equal 
injure or prevent the growth of the object on which |to it in quality, and much more productive ; runs 
they feed. As this is the first instance that has come on poles or corn about five feet. 
to our knowledge, of their being found on the one Hampton's Premium Squash—New ; form long, 
Orange, we may hope that the evil is not wide spread, about 3 feet, diameter 1 foot, weight 54 Ibs. ; 
and as this class of insects do not generally spread| color dull ee ae blossom end qoamnam, 
5 aes aa speoper.J .,,,a8 in the Teakettle Squash; flesh yellow, rich 
very rapidly, it may be hoped that their visitation will | 


: and marrowy ; a very late keeper. 
be cut short by natural causes, as is not unfrequently| Victoria Squash—New ; a hybrid of the Sweet 
the case with insect tribes. 


‘Potato Squash; size very large, form long, point- 
There are many species of Coccus or Bark Lice, ed, = spotted red and green; very sweet and 
differing materially in form and color, and in their | V#UaDIe. ; . 
choice of food. One of them is quite valuable as an| Large Green—A hybrid of the Acorn ; oe 
article of commerce, forming the brilliant and costly | very large, color green ; one of the best in quality. 
dye called cochineal, which is brought from Central | Spetiee Teaketile— A. large and productive 


; : ; | squash, of the very best quality. 
America. Another is the well known scale insect,, “ Hickory—A long and large green squash, val- 


a sore pest to those who keep greenhouse plants, such | yable as a late keeper; the surface is sometimes 
as the Oleander, Myrtle, etc.,on which it adheres| quite uneven. The above squashes are all fine 
quite firmly, requiring to be washed off with a sponge | for stewing or baking, many of them being equal 
and soap suds. Other species inhabit currant bush- | to the best Carolina Sweet Potato, when cut in 
es, and various kinds of shrubs, and others still the | slices and baked; they are much easier raised. 
different kinds of fruit trees. Apple trees, especially | From four hills I had 36 large squashes, making 


, v ; , ‘a good two horse wagon load. 
in the Western prairie countries, have in some cases | 8 a8 


been greatly injured by these insects, (nut the same | 1:1) gictribute what seeds I have to spare by mail, 
species as this now sent us,) and much discussion has in small parcels, post paid, as follows: Hampton’s 
been had respecting the best remedies for the evil. Premium Squash, 12 seeds, per 12c.; othersquash- 
The habits of the insect should be understood, in or- | €8, 9¢ per doz. seeds ; barley, peas and bean, 9e per 
der to make war on them to the best advantage. In| 4 02-3 or samples of the whole for 63 ets. in post- 
their present dormant state, for instance, it is not |#8° samnge. W. C. Hampton. 
likely that any application would destroy them, with- Mt. Victory, Hardin Co., O., March, 1858. 
out also injuring the tree or hedge. But the present} Note.—We saw specimens of these productions at 
genération will do little if any further mischief. If|the Hardin Co. Fair, last fall, and can vouch for 
not already dead, they will early in Spring deposite | what Mr. Hampton says. Hampton is a curious cul- 
their eggs, then die, leaving their thin bodies as a | tivator of fruits, grains, etc., besides being some 
covering to the eggs. The young brood of insects! pumpkins.—Ep. 


or white wash, by means of a watering pot or a gar- 


2 





That the above may have a trial in all parts, I 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Color of Cattle. 
To THe Epitror oF THE On10 CULTIVATOR: 

I saw in your Ist Feb. No., Mr. Trimble’s 
statement as to his experience of the relative hard- 
iness and beef qualities of Short-horned cattle of 
the various colors, and had intended giving you 
the result of my own observations on this subject 
ere this time, but my engagements have been such 
that I could not conveniently do so. 

The letter of your correspondent J. W. C., in 
your No, of Ist Feb., satisfies me that the subject 
is one of some importance to the public, who have 
a right to all the information that breeders and 
others can give them. 

I cannot say that I have had a very long expe- 
rience, though for a few years past, I have had a 
large number of cattle under my observation. 

In the outset, I preferred the color of the roan 
cattle, merely because it pleased my fancy, but 
I had no prejudice against either the whites or 
reds, though rather fancying the latter, on account 
of their color. I had the curiosity a short time 
ago, to classify according to color, and count the 
cows and heifers of my herd of thorough-bred 
Short-horns, and found that there were at that 
time 85 roan, 48 red or red and white, and 20 
white animals, which will probably be something 
like the proportion of females of each color now 
in the herd. This will show you that I have a 
sufficient number of each color to enable me to 
form some opinion as to the relative hardiness or 
value of animals of the different colors, and as far 
as my own observations will allow me to judge, I 
should say that hardiness or delicacy of constitu- 
tion is not peculiar to, is not influenced in any de- 
gree by color. 

The diseases to which my cattle have been 
most subject, are those of the lungs, caused by our 
frequent, rapid and extreme changes of weather 
and temperature during winter, and my imported 
cattle have suffered more from these diseases than 
those bred in the country, from the fact (as I sup- 
pose) that they are unaccustomed to such vicis- 
situdes. 

I have heard it said by some of our old-fash- 
ioned, observing farmers, that a white ox could 
not do as much work in the yoke as one of a dif- 
ferent color. Of this matter I cannot speak from 
experience, but am disposed to think that the as- 
sertion was founded upon observation ; but this 
goes very little way towards proving that the 
white ox wanted constitution. 

I have known a man to set off with a drove of 
hogs for market, composed of a variety of breeds ; 
some of the old-fashioned, long-legged sort, some 
of mixed blood, and others partaking largely of 
the improved breeds now so much in request ; as 
might have been expected, the long-legged fellows 
were far the best travelers, and were the hog 
driver the man to choose the breed, he might per- 
haps prefer the old sort of stock, but we should 
not be disposed on that account to admit that they 
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Now the most of the white cattle throughout 
this part of the country have a considerable por- 
tion of Short-horn blood in them, and the Short- 
horns, though excellent for beef and good dairy 
stock, are unsuited to the yoke, and any man who 
breeds Short-horns for work oxen, can scarcely 
understand his own interest. Though I breed a 
large number of Short-horned steers annually, I 
also always get my work oxen from some of the 
hilly counties, finding these far more active than 
the Short-horns. 

Your correspondent J. W. C., wishes to draw 
his conclusions from general laws, which he pre- 
sumes to operate equally in the human family, as 
with horses, cattle, ete. I am disposed to agree 
with him in the main, that there are general laws 
operating almost universally, when not modified 
by circumstances, but I would ask, Is it a general 
law of nature, that light-colored animals are less 
hardy than those that are darker? For instance, 
do we find the white man less hardy than the ne- 
gro? I believe it is universally admitted that the 
white is the hardier of the two. Again, if it be a 
general law of nature that the darker colored an- 
imals have better constitutions than the lighter 
colored, we should expect to find this general law 
extending its influence to the sexes of the same 
species: that is, the males should generally be 
found of a darker color than the females. I am 
not aware that this can be said to be the case ; 
on the contrary, we find in some few cases that 
the males are the lighter colored of the two.— 
Such is the case with the common goose. Anoth- 
er instance favorable to the hardiness of the light- 
er colored species, may be given from the feather- 
ed tribe. The Ptarmigan, a species of grouse re- 
sembling the ordinary Scotch grouse in most re- 
spects, except that they are white, or nearly so, 
are much the most hardy of their kind, inhabiting 
the tops and bleakest parts of the mountains of 
Scotland and the north of Europe. It may be 
further stated, that many animals of the colder 
regions have light-colored coats furnished them 
by nature, as being better adapted to preserve 
them from the rigors of the climate, of which nu- 
merous instances could be given. And to con- 
clude, I am not aware that the darker colored an- 
imals can be said to preponderate in the Arctic 
regions. Indeed, the reverse will be found to be 
the case. I have written hurriedly, but hope you 
will be able to decipher what I have written. 

I am your ob’dt, R. A. A. 

Woodburn Farm, Ky., Feb. 24, 1858. 

Note sy THE Epitor.—The readers of the Ohio 
Cultivator who take an interest in such matters, will 
join us in acknowledgments for the intelligent re- 
sponses to the question of H. C. B., from Mr. Trim- 
ble of Ohio, J. W. C. of Wis., and Mr. Alexander of 
Ky., which latter gentleman is a chief among the 
Cattle Kings of the blue grass region. In such 
hands, this is a profitable discussion. 








had better constitutions. 


The best “sleigh belles” ever invented, are a 
pair of red-cheeked girls. 
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But there are other reasons why a Short-horn 
should withstand cold better than a scrub. They 


— g - t P have a soft, movable and mellow skin, with a rich 
r. Epitor:—Some time since one of your 


; ce ¢ 'yellow color, indicating an oily secretion. The 
correspondents asked for information in regard to| skin of a scrub is hard, dry, and adhering tightly 
white cattle ; whether they would stand cold win- | to the bones, with little or no fat under, or mixed 


, Your! with the fleshh—what there is, being found in the 
answer in substance was, that you thought from) jnside tallow; while the flesh of the Durham is 


your own experience (with common stock) that| beautifully “marbled” by the intermixture of fat 
whites were less hardy than those of dark colors.| with the lean. Then, too, the Durhams have 


A correspondent from Wisconsin seems a good| much longer and finer hair than common cattle, 
deal perplexed, because you intimated that the or cattle of any other breed. I do not contend 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
White Cattle—Durhamas. 


panel | 


ters as well as those of other colors, ete. 


case may be different with Short-horns. He} 
seems to be of the opinion this is a sort of aristo- 
cratic race of animals, and stoutly insists that they 
must, notwithstanding, be subject to the same in- 
firmities as other white cattle. To prove which, | 
he intimates that he too is of aristocratic stock, 
tracing pedigree as far back as Queen Anne’s 
Lord Chancellor ; and yet he is not exempt from 
frailties of our race! I think this very probable. 

You ask for the experience of those who have 








kept full-blooded Short-horns. My experience 
and observation have led to the conclusion that 





white cattle are quite as hardy as those of other 
colors, and I think rather better feeders. Com- 
mon cattle frequently have white skins; Durhams| 
always have yellow skins. I have thought the | 
white skin indicative of tenderness, but I do not 
know that it is so, nor do I know of any reason 
why it should be. You know that as we go 
north, the color of all animals becomes lighter. 
In the polar regions, I believe, nearly all beasts 
and birds are white, and they seem to stand the 
cold winters pretty well. 

It is probable that white was the original color 
of the Short-horns. The first evidence of this is) 
the fact that the longer they are bred pure, the 
lighter they become in color. 

In Mr. Berry’s history of this race of cattle, we 
are told that “when this color (white) shows it- 
self, it is accompanied more or less with a red 
tinge on the extremity of the ear.” And Youatt 
informs us that “Howell Dhu describes the Welsh 
cattle of the tenth century as being white, with 
red ears; and an early record speaks of 100 
white cows with red ears, being demanded of the 
Princes both of North and South Wales, as com- 
pensation for certain offences. If the cattle were 
of dark color, 150 were to be presented. When 
the Cambrian Princes did homage to the King of 
England, the same number and description of cat- 





that severe weather and short feed will not kill a 

Short-horn as soon as a common animal, but I do 

maintain that the Short-horns, with ordinarily 

good treatment, will thrive better in severe winter 

than the common breed. BuckKeEYE. 
Delaware, March, 1858. 


(<> This is a capital article from one of the Sci- 
oto Cattle Kings.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Trimming Osage Orange Hedges. 


Frienp Harris :—In order to trim hedges of 
Osage Orange, we should have a knife about a 
foot long, made in the shape of a scythe blade, 
with an eye to receive a handle, like a fro; the 
handle should be two and a half feet long. The 
knife ought to lean a little back, and be sharp, 
thin, and light. The handle should be stiff, 
straight and light. 


Then get a forked stick, with the prongs six 


|inches long and six inches between the points, 


with a handle two feet and a half long, light and 
strong. The whole apparatus should not weigh 
over one pound and a half. 

With one hand put the fork against as many 
sprouts as it will embrace, put your knife behind 
them, give a pull, and off they come. The ope- 
rator will soon learn where to put his knife. In 
a general way, it is better to put it above his 
forked stick. 

In this way a strong, active hand can trim a 
long hedge in a short time. This is about the 
time to trim young hedges—their growth is not 
much impaired by it, and it causes lateral shoots 
to do their best. After a while, when the hedge 
gets offensively big, summer trimming will do; 
then you partially stop the growth of the bush, 
and keep it under. 


A hedge ought to be cultivated and manured 


tle were rendered in acknowledgment of sove-|like cabbage, and it will spread. A foot or eight- 
reignty. And Speed tells us, that Maud de Bre-| een inches is near enough to set Osage plants in 
os, in order to appease King John, whom her|a straight row, because we depend on the spread- 


i Pp’ 
husband had offended, sent his Queen 400 cows | ing branches to form a hedge, instead of the naked 
and a bull, all white with red ears.” stems. 


We do not claim, as your correspondent seems 
to think, that Short-horns are an aristocratic race 
of cattle. In the great metropolis of England, 
they furnish the beef and milk for the million. 


Thy friend, 


Micasau T. Jonnson. 
Harrison Co., 3d mo., 1858. 





700 BusHELs or POTATOES TO THE ACRE.— 





At the Smithfield market, it frequently happens |J. Dauterman of Portage tp., Wood Co., O., informs 
that more than three-fourths of all the cattle| us that he raised, on a quarter of an acre of ground, 
sold, are of this breed ; and it is well known that} 175 bushels of good potatoes, which is at the rate 
no other breed is used in the London dairies. of 700 bushels to the acre.— Perrysburg Journal. 
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he Edifor’s Table. 
(Premiums at Agricultural Fairs. 








The officers of Agricultural Societies are now pre- 
paring to adjust their scales of prizes for the next 
fall fairs. We desire to call their candid attention to 
a matter which interests us pecuniarily, but far more 
interests them both pecuniarily and in the diffusion of 
exactly the kind of spirit and intelligence essential to 
the success and usefulness of their Societies. Read- 
er! are you an officer or member of a county society ? 
a district society ! a township or neighborhood soci- 
ety! Our words are for you personally. Some of 
the managers of these Societies have done their du- 
ties like intelligent men, but there are many who al- 
ways mean to do right, that still need to be talked to 
like a Dutch uncle, as the saying is. 

Now, what is the use of a premium? Is it to pay 
the exhibitor for coming to the fair? If this is all, 
we have mistaken the true mission of these associa- 
tions, and care not how soon they dry up. But it is 
not so. The premium is a mark of honor and a tes- 
timony of excellence. Then let it be of such kind 
that the receiver will be better for receiving it, and 
and let the lesson of its winning impress him or her 
with this noble idea. You all acknowledge that the 
AGRICULTURAL Press is the great pioneer and pro- 
moter of the spirit of Agricultural progress. The 
Press leads the way, first as a forlorn hope, treading 
the dark and dangerous path with toil and discour- 
agement. Then if it proves strong and patient 
enough to over-ride this period, gains the confidence 
of the public, and becomes a fixed institution of the 
country. 

Our duties are mutual, or should be made so. We 
labor steadily for the success of the Societies, year in 
and year out. It is your duty to strengthen our 
hands, and this you can do by a right direction of 
your premiums, without in the least burdening your- 
selves or your Societies, but in doing so, will confer 
upon them the greatest amount of good to be at- 
tained by your organizations. 

Here, gentlemen, is the milk in the cocoa-nut— 
arrange your premiums so that the receiver shall 
have as part or in addition to the sum fixed, an agri- 
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cultural paper for the year succeeding, and he will be 
pleasantly reminded of his success, and incited to 
another trial, all the year, besides the good influence 
it will exert upon the household and whole neighbor- 
hood. Some Societies say that successful competi- 
tors shall receive such a paper, or,so much money. 
Do not leave open such a small hole for little-souled 
rats to creep out at. Make the premium positive, 
only that no person ought to be obliged to receive 
more than one copy of the same paper. Some peo- 
ple will grumble at this: very true,—they would 
grumble if they were going to be hung. It is for 
you to do your duty, and the experience of the most 
successful Societies has demonstrated that this is the 
surest way to build up and eustain them. Let us join 
hands in this matter, for the public good,—be just 
and generous with us, and we will be faithful and 
liberal with you. It is as much your privilege as 
your duty, to honor and sustain your Agricultural 
Press. Remember this, good friends, when you fix 
your premium lists, and go in with a large heart and 
a liberal hand. 


An Oricinat Numsper.—Our printer calls our at- 
tention to the fact that he has set all the type for 
this No. of the Ohio Cultivator, from original manu- 
script written expressly for our readers, either by the 
editor or correspondents. It is even so, and what we 
feel most proud of, is the excellent quality of the arti- 
cles contributed. And we have still in reserve for 
next No., some of the sweetest, richest and most 
practical orignal papers, that ever came to our table. 
A thousand thanks to our good correspondents.— 
Keep on doing so. 





Tue Peacn Bups, in this vicinity, are generally 
killed by the winter, except where sheltered by build- 
ings, or where the trees stand on dry sandy or grav- 
elly soil, and the wood was consequently well ma- 
tured, when the cold weather occurred in November. 

In a recent visit to Delaware and Marion counties, 
I found the condition of the buds much the same as 
here, with perhaps a larger proportion alive the furth- 
er we go north. So that it may be hoped our friends 
in the northern counties will fare better than we are 
likely to do next peach time. B. 


Fruit 1n Gatuia.—A. 8S. Guthrie writes us under 
date of March 8th: “The peach buds, I think, are 
done up brown. All dead, I believe.” 

Woot Samrres.—We have most beautiful samples 
of fine wool from Wm. Wiggins of Brooke Co., Va., 
and Messrs. Karr & Starr of Carey, Wyandot Co., 
O. Such sheep will win. 

Goop Roavs.—We promised something about how 
to make good roads, and shall give it shortly ; mean- 
while now the Spring elections are at hand, the first 
requisite towards a good road, is to elect a good su- 
pervisor or road master. See to this duty in season. 
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Notes upon Ohio Cultivator, March Ist. 


Orcuarp Grass.— Looking over your re- 
marks on Grasses in last number, I notice you 
state that orchard grass will not grow in perfec- 
tion except on deep rich soils. Permit me to 
state that such is not my experience. I have 
grown it now five seasons from the first seeding, 
and that upon a poor soil of gravelly clay, and 
have cut twice in a season, it being in an orchard, 
but have not pastured it. It is the only grass 
suitable to sow with red clover, as it ripens at the 
same time, and after the first cutting starts and 
grows again exactly with the clover. As a hay 
for horses or cows, I prefer it to timothy. I have 
used one bushel, and one and a half bushels of 
seed to the acre. When I sow again, I shall cer- 
tainly sow one and a half bushels to the acre.— 
The grass is finer, and less liable to grow in 
bunches. 

[We said, ‘deep, moderately rich, moist and porous 
soil,’ and did not intend to be understood what we call 
black corn land on the Scioto, but a deep and strong 
upland soil, such as will grow red clover or wheat, or 
such as is fit for an orchard.—Ep. } 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREEN TreEES.—The 
great and only secret in transplanting evergreen 
trees, and having them grow as well as deciduous 
trees, is to recollect that they are always in leaf, 
and therefore always exhausting the root, and 
therefore the root must never become dry. If this 
is remembered, and at the same time common 
sense enough used to know what dry is—for one 
hour of open exposure to a drying wind will often 
destroy an evergreen—then there will be no trou- 
ble in transplanting evergreens. April and May 
are the best months for the work, but it can be 
done successfully in any month, except June and 
July. 

EVER-BEARING STRAWBERRY.—I am glad to 
see you out with a hint at the truth in this mat- 
ter. The fact is, there is so much of humbug in 
all these matters, that the advancement in fruit 
culture is exceedingly slow. I have been through 
some of it, having paid five dollars for a dozen of 
“ Washington Alpine Strawberry,” two dollars 
for a graft of “Monsteiux de Melzel Cherry,” 
ete., and therefore think I know a little of it. If 
Editors and Pomological Societies would conform 
to the rules of pomology, and praise nothing until 
after three years of trial, and then not unless it 
had qualities surpassing all others of its kind and 
time of maturing, we should advance much more 
rapidly—there would be confidence among the 
people, and these money item horticulturists would 
be no whar. The grape is now the leading arti- 
cle, and some will probably burn their fingers be- 
fore they find varieties as good as Delaware, Ca- 
tawba and Isabella. 

TRANSACTIONS OF STATE AG. SOCIETIES.— 
Good again. When the compilers of these mat- 
ters learn to condense and make practically appli- 
cable the matter therein—then they will have 
learned more than has as yet been exhibited.— 
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Neither editors or farmers care to, or have time, 
to wade through long random articles or local re- 
ports, and these are the only two classes of men 
that ever read or look over the reports. 
Townsuie Exuipitions.—These are really 
the making of County or State Exhibitions. Evy- 
ery town in the State should yearly hold an ex- 
hibition of its own products. If the State would 
apply one-half the value of its present premiums, 
in awards to township associations, they would 
advance the value of the State two to one over 
the present course. The Edinburgh, Portage 
Co., and also the Chardon, Geauga Co., were 
most creditable shows. More nd better fruit was 
shown than at the State Fair 11856. At these 
town shows is also the starting point to get names 
rightly applied, for everything is known and re- 
membered, while at State Fairs and meetings 
there is so much of “noise and confusion,” that 
the half is not heard, and the other half forgotten. 
GEOMANCER. 
Cuyahoga Co., March, 1858. 
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Hints to Sugar Makers. 


Frienp Harris :—I notice in the last Cultt- 
vator an article from L. Taber, in which I concur 
in the main, yet I beg leave to differ in some re- 
spects. I have had 40 years experience, first in 
Franklin Co., and then in Crawford. I have 
tried the axe, the common auger, the gouge, the 
sugar or tapering augur, but now use a tapering 
spike gimlet, } inch first, and freshen with one a 
little larger. In large trees insert two spiles, if I 
can get them 10 or 12 inches apart; if not, only 
one. Wm. Cox. 


Crawford Co., 0., March, 1858. 





Cyctopzpra or Wit anp Humor, edited by Wm. 
E. Burton, the celebrated Comedian. Containing 
choice and characteristic selections from the writings 
of the most eminent Humorists of America and Ire- 
land ; presenting unhackneyed specimens of written 
and pictorial eccentricity. This book forms a large 
and handsome volume, unique in its appearance, and 
unavoidably rich in its tempting and varied contents. 
It consists of six hundred pages of the largest royal 
octavo, beautifully printed in clear new type, and 
graced with upwards of three hundred engravings, of 
original design and artistic execution. With an ele- 
gantly engraved portrait on steel of Wm. E. Burton. 
This is not a book for a day—it is for all time ; a li- 
brary in itself for the lovers of mirth. Not a line of- 
fensive to delicate minds, and the list of authors fur- 
nishing the contents exceed in number and value 
that of any other similar work ever offered to the 
public. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York ; 
Follett, Foster & Company, Columbus, Ohio.— 
Price $3.75. 


Seep Corn.—There is great inquiry for good seed 
corn. The advertisement of G. W. Dun,in this No., 
will answer a good many questions. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Pear Culture in Ohio. 





In no department of horticulture is so much of in- 
terest manifested at the present time in the Eastern 
States, as in pear culture ; and when the people of 
Ohio, and other Western States, become acquainted 
with good pears, and learn how to produce them, 
there will no doubt be as much interest manifested 
in the subject here, as there is now in New York or 
Massachusetts. Indeed, there is good reason for the 
belief that pears can be grown easier and in greater 
perfection, in the strong clayey soils of Central Ohio, 
Indiana, &c., than in most parts of the older States. 
It is a fortunate circumstance, also, that the pear 
thrives best on soils which are not considered favor- 
able for the peach ; and those who have a supply of 
good pears, can afford to go without peaches. 

The experiments which have been made the past 
few years, give promise of complete success, in grow- 
ing fine pears in this climate. But more judgment 
is required in the choice of varieties and in the se- 
lection and preparation of the soil, training of the 
trees, &c., than with most other kinds of fruit.— 
There is no difficulty about it, only those who would 
succeed, should take some pains to inform themselves 
on the subject, by reading or otherwise. With a ju- 
dicious selection of varieties, proper culture, and care 
in preserving and ripening the fruit, a supply of good 
pears may be had for nine months in the year. 

Dwarr Pear TREES, (on quince stocks,) are found 
quite reliable in this climate, if proper varieties are 
chosen, and good culture is bestowed on them. They 
bear fruit very speedily and abundantly, if planted in 
rich, deep soil, and annually manured. They are 
also highly ornamental for planting near a dwelling, 
or along the paths of a garden, where they may stand 
as near as 8 feet apart. They should be trimmed so 
as to branch low and preserve a neat, regular form, 
which is easily done. 

The failure of dwarf pear trees, of which some 
persons have complained, may be attributed to one or 
more of three causes: Ist. The choice of varieties 
which do not succeed well in this form. 2d. The 
use of improper stocks by the nurseryman, (such as 
the common quince, which is not sufficiently thrifty.) 


3d. Poor soil, or neglecting to bestow proper culti- 
vation. 


SeELecTion oF Pears For Growinc as Dwarrs.— 


Mr. Chas. Downing, in his Fruit Book, published the 
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past year, gives the following list of twenty good 
pears that are found most reliable for cultivation on 
the quince stock. Some others promise well, but 
have not been fully tested : 


Belle Lucrative, Beurre d’Amanlis, Beurre 
Diel, Beurre Langelier, Beurre d’Anjou, Duch- 
ess d’Angouleme, Doyenne d’Ete, Doyenne Bous- 
sack, Easter Beurre, Figue d’Alancon, Glout 
Morceau, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Napoleon, No- 
veau Poiteau, Rostiezer, Soldat Laboureur, St. 
Michael Archangel, Urbaniste, Pound, (for bak- 
ing,) Vicar of Winkfield, White Doyenne. 

Mr. Barry, in his catalogue, adds Buffum, Rouse- 
| lett Stuttgart, Tyson ; and puts the following among 
| those that promise well : 

Beurre Giffard Kingsessing, Brandywine, Os- 
band’s Summer, Beurre Superfin, Henry IVth, 
Stevens’ Genesee, Swan’s Orange, and Doyenne 
‘Sieulle. (The Bartlett does not endure well as 
\a dwarf.) 

Sranparp Trees, (on pear stocks,) are best for 
permanent orchard culture, and for such varieties 
as do not thrive well on the quince, as the Bartlett, 
Flemish Beauty, Seckel, and some others. 

Pears as A Market Crop, will no doubt be found 
highly profitable, when the business comes to be well 
understood. Numerous instances of complete suc- 
cess in other States might be adduced. The follow- 
ing, from a recent number of the Rural New Yorker, 
is reliable, and to the point. It is the statement of 
T. G. Yeomans, a highly respectable fruit grower of 
Wayne Co., N. Y.: 


From one acre of peach orchard—or half of 
two acres, half the trees being apple trees—I sold 
this year (the 5th year from planting,) 270 bush- 
els of peaches, at one dollar per bushel; and from 
less than one-third of an acre of Duchess de An- 
gouleme* pear trees, (dwarfs,) planted six years 
ago, and which had previously borne over $100 
worth of pears, I have this year shipped to New 
York sixteen barrels pears, and otherwise dis- 
posed of over two barrels. These sixteen bar- 
rels contained 4,838 pears, and the seven best 
barrels contained 1,631 pears, or 233 to the bar- 
rel, and the best specimens weighed over a pound. 
Those heretofore sold averaged about 430 to the 
barrel, and were not otherwise as nice, and sold 
at $13 per barrel. 

If the present money crisis does not depreciate 
the price more than the extra quality of the fruit 
will enhance it, it would give $234 from the one- 
third of an acre, or over one dollar to the tree on 
an average—there being 400 trees to the acre. 
On the pear tree ground I raised beans to the 
amount of over 25 bushels to the acre, and the 
use of the ground will fully pay for gathering the 
fruit. I have thus, in the foregoing estimate, over 
$500 of fruit for one and one-third acres of 
ground, over expense of gathering. The whole 
amount of manure on all the ground for 5 years, 
or since planting the trees, is not more than five 
wagon loads; and the amount of labor or prun- 
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ing, ete., for the whole time, not over fifteen or| plants of the previous year’s growth, are to be se- 
twenty dollars. | lected and taken up with as much root as possi- 
* This variety is not adapted to all localities, and ble. The roots should not be long exposed to the 
should net be planted extensively, without being pre-| drying influence of the atmosphere. I he ground 
: | Should be laid off in rows at least four feet apart, 

viously tested. M.B.B. | : - - 
and the plants set not less than four feet apart in 


ithe row. From one to three of 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | nea to three of these —y be 


| placed together, according to the supply, in pro- 
The Cultivation of Raspberries, | portion to the space to be occupied. The larger 


| number increasing the certainty of a stand, and 
It seems to me that, with the exception of the! giving a few more berries the first year. The 

Strawberry, the “Small Fruits” do not receive | roots ought to be placed a little deeper than they 

the attention from horticulturists which they de-| grew. 

serve. The Raspberry, the Currant, the Goose-| When set out, the canes must be cut down (in 

berry, and the Blackberry, are all sought after | the spring,) within eighteen inches of the ground. 

with avidity in our markets, and bear prices which | The next spring, the old wood should be removed, 





=—«7o 








| year from planting, and afterwards. Well grown 


most amply repay the producer, and places them, | 
on the score of profit, in company with the Ap-| 
ple, the Pear, the Cherry, the Peach, and the 
Grape, which are made to occupy positions so) 
much more prominent and conspicuous, in our 
fruit books and horticultural journals. In order 
to contribute towards rescuing one of them from | 
this apparent neglect, I propose to give you the| 
result of my experience in reference to the culti-| 
vation of the Raspberry, and the profits arising | 
therefrom. 

I have tried a number of the common varieties, | 
but none of them compare in productiveness with 
the “Hudson River Red Antwerp,” which also, 
as yet, commands the highest price in the Cincin- 
nati market. And I have no doubt that it will 
occupy a corresponding position in any market 
where it may be introduced. Hence I have de- 
voted particular attention to this variety, to which 
my directions will apply more particularly, but 
they may be adapted to others, by making such 
changes as the nature of their growth requires. 

The Red Antwerp is exceedingly hardy, never 
having been seriously winter-killed on my place 
but once in eight years, and that was during the 
unparalleled severity of the winter of 1855-6. 
Even then the succeeding crop was nearly one- 
half the average. This shows conclusively that it 
needs no protection in the ordinary winters, in 
this climate. For this reason, also, it will do well 
in almost any situation, not too much shaded, or 
in a deep hollow, through which there is always 
a draught of cold air. I would prefer elevated 
ground, with an eastern or southern exposure.— 
The soil should be rich, deep, and well drained ; 
and any deficiencies in these respects, should be 
made up by manure, deep plowing, or digging, 
and the underdrain. 

I prefer to plant in the spring, as then there is 
no danger of heaving out by the frost. And the 
planting occupies but little time, if the ground has 
been prepared the autumn before. But no doubt 
fall planting will answer, where the ground is well 
drained. 

The plants may be procured from almost any 
of our nurseries, or from any person who has an 
established plantation. A great surplus of suck- 








ers spring up from the roots, during the third 


together with all the sprouts but three, if there be 
more. Let these be cut off one and one-half or 
two feet from the ground. Every succeeding 
spring, clean out the old wood, (which is always 
dead,) and all superfluous plants, leaving from 
four to six of the best, and nearest the proper 
place. Cut these off at the height of three or four 
feet, weave them slightly at the top, and tie with 
a bit of string or willow, and they seldom need a 
stake. 

The ground should be stirred slightly with the 
hoe or cultivator, with sufficient frequency to keep 
down the suckers and weeds, leaving untouched 
those plants in the hill which are to form bearing 
wood for the next year. No cultivation is advis- 
able during the gathering season. But it should 
be renewed afterwards, unless it is the intention 
to raise plants for setting out, in which case the 
weeds only should be pulled out. Slight or shal- 
low cultivation is recommended, because innu- 
merable fibrous roots pervade the ground in every 
direction, and the wholesale tearing asunder of 
these must be injurious to the plants. During the 
first and second years, vegetables may be raised 
between the rows, but after that the raspberries 
will need all the space. 

The crop of fruit is of course small, the first 
year. And the growth of the sprouts being 
small, we cannot expect much increase in yield 
the ensuing season. But now a vigorous growth 
is made, and the third year a glorious crop may 
be looked for. The plantation will continue in 
full vigor for ten or twelve, or more years, if the 
fertility of the soil is kept up by an annual coat 
of stable manure, forked in, and an occasional 
top dressing of wood ashes. The Red Antwerp 
renews itself by suckers from the roots, and we 
may have entirely new plants every year. Neith- 
er does it seem to exhaust the soil rapidly.. 

The luscious berries begin to ripen about the 
first of July, and the harvest continues four or 
five weeks. There is a gradual increase of ripe 
fruit during the first ten days, and a gradual de- 
crease for the same length of time, at the close of 
the gathering season. The ripe berries should be 
gathered three times a week, or else they will fall 
from the bushes, or become too soft. My plan is 
to put the fruit, as soon as gathered, into boxes 
holding one or two quarts. If purchasers wish 
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them re-measured, they can be shaken out into|whether good or bad, but what kind of tree, 
the measure, with less bruising than is caused by | whether crooked or straight, whether low or high. 
shoveling them up from a tray or drawer. I use| It would seem quite unnecessary to say, bring up 
wooden boxes in preference to tin, because the| your tree in the way it should go—that is, straight 
latter blackens the fruit. jup—yet after seeing so many trees allowed to 

The extreme tenderness of the Red Antwerp) grow crooked, the suggestion will not seem much 
constitutes the great objection to it for marketing. jout of order. And I will add, that it is very sur- 
But the remuneration is so great, that it well jus-| ‘prising that men of good sense will live to fifty 
tifies the use of a little extra care and pains to| years old, and then acknowledge that they never 
overeome the difficulty. The fruit from less than | knew that it weakened a tree to be crooked. Yet 

eight square rods of ground, I sold in 1854 and this is the fact, and more fatally so when the trees 
again in 1855, for over $25, since when I have |are allowed to grow to a great height; or rather, 
kept no se parate account. From experience and|when they are compelled to grow to a great 
reliable information, I estimate that, from $400 to| height, which they never will, except when forced 
$500 worth of this fruit may be raised, per acre, | by some ignoramus. 

at 20 cts. a quart. This, after deducting for in-| We will now mention some of the advantages 
terest on land, cultiv ation, gathering and market-| arising from having trees low ; and first, and per- 
ing, say $150 or $200 per acre, leaves clear profit | | “haps not the least, is the fact, that the top of the 
enough to make it a very pretty little business. | tree will form a sufficient shade to the trunk of 
I have placed the price below the average. Du-|the tree, to protect it in midsummer from the heat 
ring the last three or four years, Red Antw rerps |of the sun, which otherwise does it much damage, 
have sold for from 20 to 30, and even 35 cents a|as Eli Nichols wrote about some time ago in the 
quart, in the Cincinnati market. And should | Cultivator. Second, the tree is capable of bear- 
they even fall below 20 cents, still few things will|ing a larger burthen of fruits. It is as much as 
pay better. Wa. W. Rice. {a tall trunk can do to support a large top, without 

Cheviot, March, 1858. ‘any apples; then suppose it loaded with fruit— 

sinning |the trunk must break, or the tree blow out of root, 
For the Ohio Cultivator. ithe more particularly if the tall tree is allowed to 
A-Talk about Orcharding. grow crooked or leaning, which it is more likely 
‘to do than a low one. One low tree will support 
|as much fruit without endangering the tree, as 
two high ones. 

In the enumeration of these adv antages of low 
trees, we place last what none will give the least 
place when apple gathering time comes, viz: the 
ease of obtaining the crop; to be able to stand on 
the ground and pick off two or three bags of ap- 
ples, without climbing or stretching to obtain 
\them, and without bruises when obtained, and 
then when you shake the balance off, they do not 
fall twenty, twenty-five, and even thirty feet 
set myself about it, after the duties of the day,| which aaiines ade matter how haere Hh the 
and my Susannah and the children gone to sleep. | apple—for the cider mill, or what is still less to 

We will begin by saying that when you get be desired, the rot pile. 


ready to plant an orchard, select thrifty, straight | We now come to notice in the last place, what 
young trees, no matter how small and young— 


we had meant to make the main topic in the even- 
the smaller the better—for you may feel assured ing’s conversation. ‘The winters have been very 
that a tree can be reared sooner from one to two | severe, of late, and damaged our orchards much. 
feet high, at time of transplanting, than from one | Well, see that you take care of what is left. You 
every way as good, eight feet high. Some time will notice nature has provided you with the 
ago I saw in the Cultivator, that a tree should be means of soon having a new tree, in place of the 
allowed to form all its wood, or top, on the ground old winter-killed one. There are sprouts to 
where it grows; and I will just here add, that in nearly all of them; preserve one of these—the 
fact it should be allowed to form both root and best of them, of course—and ina year or two cut 
top where it grows and where it bears, and be an | the top off, and insert a graft early in grafting 
advantage, if not to the tree, to its owner. And season, and thus you will soon fill the place of the 
should my life be spared long enough, I intend old tree, I will venture to say in one-third of the 
demonstrating that a good bearing tree can be | time that a tree could be had to fill the vacancy 
produced as soon if not sooner from the seed, than | in any other way. GABRIEL Mc WILLIAMS. 
in any other way whatsoever. And there is al-| p;-AJand Oo.. March. 1858 
ways this advantage, in rearing trees from the) i : ; , 
seed, or from very small trees, that they will be, Not#-—Soon after the above came to hand, in 
healthier and hardier. comes George Hiskey, redolent of Russets and Ram- 
The next thing in order is, what sort of a tree| bos, to the Cultivator Den, and he says Gabriel is all 
to rear; 1 do not mean what quality of fruit,| right on the apple question.—Ep. 








Some time since I visited my old friend, Geo. 
Iliskey, and as we are likely to, on meeting such | 
men, we spent some time in exchanging thoughts | 
upon the subject of fruit growing, ete., with a dish 
of excellent apples ’twixt us meanwhile, which 
no doubt helped the conversation along mightily ; 
and in conclusion, he advised me to write an ar- 
ticle for the Ohio Cultivator, in which I should 
submit a few plain, practical thoughts, for the 
benefit of its readers. Well, now I have fairly | 
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ee, ° Fanny; don’t worry about it. He’ll sleep it all 
m | Home Miscellany, off, and shall have a nice time, to-morrow, if it 


up | — . : , |continues cold, and the river is firm. Freddy has 











rht ‘ ’ 7 |a sweet pleader in his good mother,” he added, as 
‘to ing ~¢ Ohio Cultivator. {ie drew her to his side, like the dear husband he 
ch Honest Little Fred. really was, as tenderly as when he first loved her 
ay in her rosy girlhood. 

fty It was a keen winter night, cold and clear as a! True to her mother’s heart, ere she slept, Mrs. 
‘ey | bell; just such an one as makes the snow grate | Dane stepped quietly in to the room of her little 
‘et | harshly beneath the wheels, and the air just frosty boy; but he was sleeping the blessed, forgetful 


eg | enough to render a warm room and blazing fire a| |sleep of childhood, and she left him with a kiss 
er, de sirable exchange, spite of thick buffalo robes, |and a lightened heart. 
sat | merry bells, and quick-stepping horses. | 

ed “ There may be those who find enough of en-| Breakfast was over, and Mr. Dane, in great 
joy ment in it to balance the recklessness and ex-| eoat and furs, was about re: dy to go to his count- 
res | posure attending it,’ thought Mr. Dane, tossing ing room, and little Annie was fluttering about, 
ap. | aside his “ Commercial; ¥ drawing off his boots, agerness to be dressed for schvol in time to 
he | stretching his feet towards the fire, and settling | ride with papa, and the little one fairly danced 
of | himself leisurely back in his comfortable arm-| with delight at the jingle of the sleigh bells, as 
sat | chair. “I suppose I did so when I was young, |Tom drove past the window, and stopped at the 
ve, | too, but I’ve traveled such a long, rough road,|side door. With his hand upon the door knob, 
he } since then, it hardly seems like me that “did such Mr. Dane turned and said: 

ur- | things. Just as Fanny told me, to-day, when I) “Freddy, have you a school to-day ?” 

as | forbid Fred going out on to the river to skate} “ Yes sir, but only this morning.” 

‘ut | With the school boys, and when he turned and left} “ What have you to do this afternoon ?” 

—_ | the room without a word, she looked up half wet “Nothing, sir, unless I come down to the 




















ot, | proachfully, and asked: store.” 
to “Henry, have you forgotten the old mill pond “Well, my boy, you need not do that. I did 


ly | by grandfather’s, and the “trial races that used to| not wish you to skate, yesterday, but you may go 
rt | be your delight on the Merrimac, down to the | this afternoon, and enjoy yourself with the boys 
‘ island? Fred is an active boy, and loves to be|as much as you like, only look out for the thin 
victorious, as well as his father ever did.” | places on the ice.’ 

yw | “ Aye, dear little Fanny, she has a woman’s | Fred did not thank his father joyfully as usual, 
yst | true tact in appealing to these little vanities of my | but stood silently with his face bent down. At 
he | nature. I saw in a moment I had been inconsid-| last he said, hesitatingly : 

on | erate, and would have been willing he should go,|_ “I thank you, sir, but I do not care to go.” 














p- | only it would not do to recall my commands, of| Surprised at his manner, Mr. Dane remarked, 

in | course ; but the little fellow shall have his share|“I thought you were very fond of skating, 

nd | of fun yet, before the river breaks up. Fred ?” 

ot “ Forget that we were young! Yes,’tisastrue| “So I am, father.” 

et, | as it is strange.” “ Won't the boys be out again, to-day ?” 

he He said it low and musingly, looking dreamily| “Yes sir, they are all going up to long pond, 

to into the firelight, unheeding the opening and clos-| but”—and the tears filled his eyes, and his voice 
ing of the door, and the light step that was ap-| became choked. 

at | proaching his chair. “But what, Freddy; what does this mean?” 

n- “Wa'nt you a little too quick, this morning, |: said Mr. Dane, crossing the room, and seating 

ry dear? F reddy i is so proud-spirited and ambitious, self by his son. 

h. and,” the voice added very tenderly, “so like his} The tears were falling fast, now, but conquer- 

ou father,” while a white hand passed over the fore-|ing himself manfully, he answered : 

he head, and pushed back the dark hair from the| “ Because, father, I disobeyed you yesterday. 

he handsome brow of Mr. Dane. I did go and skate awhile. Sam Jones is such a 

to | “Something is wrong with him to-night, that} mean boy, and always gets ahead of me when he 

he ‘annot be all “disappointment. He said his pray-| can, that I knew he would tell the boys ‘twas be- 

ut | ers so brokenly, and when he kissed me he left aj cause I didn’t dare skate with him, if I staid away, 

ig tear on my cheek, and nestled his head in the pil- | 'so I went, though I knew it was wrong, and I 

he low, and sobbed softly to himself; while little An-| didn’t enjoy it, though the boys called me the best 

he nie went to bed as light-hearted as ever, and was|skater. If you'll forgive me, father, I'll stay at 

Cy asleep before I came down. I asked, though I| home this afternoon, and never deceive you again, 


did not urge him to tell me his trouble; he did sir.” 
not seem inclined to tell me now, though doubtless} Mother-like, Mrs. Dane was weeping, but Mr. 
I shall know it all to-morrow. He had set his| Dane, stretching out his arms, said proudly : 


in heart so upon going with the boys.” | “Come to me, my honest boy. Your father 
n- “ Poor little fellow! it was too bad,” thought | forgives you, as he rejoices at your honor and in- 
ull Mr. Dane ; then, stirring the fire a little inpe-) ‘'tegrity. Always stick to that principle, through 


tiently, he replied, “ Oh, well it’s all passed now, ‘life, of an unt: arnished honor, and you will receive 
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the confidence of your fellow men, and the ap- 
proval of God. ‘Take your skates, my son; since 
your honest confession, I will not require for your 
disobedience that you give up this afternoon’s 
sport ; but go out and enjoy it with your parent’s 
forgiveness and blessing.” 
CuLTIVATOR Mary. 
— eee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Greatest Work. 








A thought was suggested on reading the excel- 
lent article of Mrs. Bateham’s in the Cultivator— 
one which we have s 
side the home circle. It is, that mothers should 
begin teaching their children propriety of lan- 
guage as soon as they can talk, and begin to un- 
derstand. Mothers can show children their er- 
rors, and they will soon quit making them. 
rents should avoid all low expressions, and aim 
to speak properly before their children—not speak 
evil of a neighbor, or show distrust, or avarice, or 
anything like fraud or deception, and under no 
circumstances, tell a falsehood. 
ingly the little eyes will look up, if the unwelcome 
truth breaks into the mind that the father or the 
mother has told a lie! 

I was ata neighbor’s once, when a poor little 
girl came in to borrow a candle. The neighbor 
was an excellent, kind-hearted woman, and one 
who loved her children dearly. “Tell your 
mother, sis,” said she, “that I have no more can- 
dles moulded than will last us to-night.” 
child was hardly gone until her little boy stole 
slyly into the closet, and uncovering a box, stood 
a moment, as if doubting what his own eyes saw. 
Then he turned round and beckoned to a younger 
sister. She went to him, and they stood looking 
into the candle box, whispering, and stealing cov- 
ert glances at their mother. “ Mamma, you must 
have told Hattie a story, for see here is a lot of 
*em!” said the little daughter. 

“Come out of that closet this minute!” called 
out the mother, and then she apologized to me 
before her children, saying, “that poor family 
were always borrowing something, and never 
paying back, and that she would not lend any 
more.” 

“It’s wicked to lie,” persisted the honest and 
not over-dutiful boy. “ The first time I see Hat- 
tie, I'll tell her we can’t lend everything,” said 
the little girl; “ I'll tell her the truth.” 

Like barbed arrows were the simple words that 
fell into the heart of the mother, from the lips of 
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| Every mother’s daily walk should be such, that 
‘her children will look upon her as being perfect ; 
\far too good to lie, or deceive, or be at all selfish, 
jor distrustful. 

Mothers, do you think of this? 

| When a visitor takes her leave, do you stand 
‘at the gate with her, and say the visit has been 
‘such a short one, and so pleasant to you, that you 
iregret she could not have staid a week, or a 
‘month, and that you are sorry your duties kept 
‘you out of her company for one minute ; and that 


. 





|she must come again soon, and bring all her chil- 


dren with her, and let the little dears have a play 
with her rude ones; and then you kiss her as 
\fondly as you would a sweet babe, and act as 
‘though you could hardly let her go. And this 
before your children. 

| On going into the house, you laugh cunningly, 
“T’m glad she’s gone! 1 didn’t feel at 
ease all the time she was here, and now we shall 
be ourselves again, and not be troubled by that 
illiterate, long-tongued old woman! I do hope 
‘she'll not come again!” And this before your 
children! Are you teaching them to be truthful 
and honest? Are you a true mother ? 

| Or, if a beggar calls, do you not stand off from 
him as though fearful of contagion, and half avert 
your head, as you stiflly say, “ 1 have no money,” 
|to his pleading demand for a trifle. Your child 
sees the deed, and learns from his mother to lie, 
and to be uncharitable, and to speak unkindly to 
the poor. 

How easily to have taught your child charity 
and love, had you given to the needy, and kindly 
taken his hand at parting; without a word to 
have taught your little one that even the beggar 
is our brother, and that Our Father is his father. 

When you have passed away, and your dear 
children have come to manhood and womanhood, 
do you think in their minds will be a sweet mem- 
ory of their mother, as pure, and good, and holy, 
and her character be ’shrined in their hearts as a 
model for themselves and theirs ? 

Oh, a fearful position is that of a mother! 
Perrysville, O. ROSELLA. 
ponniomnbesteiilibitibiindinnanna 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Cultivate the Home Circle. 


‘and say: 


“ Have you read Cuttivator Mary’s letter, 
Eddy?” “ No, sis, I read the Editor’s Discourse ; 
it is always so interesting to me, I read it first; 
I had not time to read more then. I will look at 
your favorite now.” Such was the conversation 
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ker children, and as she bent her burning face that passed in the family of a friend whom I was 
closer to her sewing, to hide her shame, I saw visiting, in the evening, after the good father had 
that conscience was at work. The little boy come from town with his variety of news. Show 
looked at his mother as much as to say, “I thought me a young man’s companions, and I will tell you 
my mother couldn’t lie—I thought she was too his character, thought I; and books I consider 
good to do any wrong.” ‘companions, for they have their influence, which 

I guess she must have “ got out of it,” or made |is shown by the habits and character of the read- 
a compromise with the children, for in less than|ers. Another thought was, why does not every 
an hour after I got home, I saw her little son run-| parent furnish their children with books and pa- 
ning across the meadow over to Mother Dough- pers, that will be both useful and interesting ? 
ty’s, with a candle in his hand. | What father would not shrink with pain from the 
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thought of his child suffering from hunger, or from 
being deprived of healthy food? and yet many an 
indulgent father never seems to think of his chil- 
dren suffering from mental hunger. Nature has 
given the youthful mind an appetite; if it is not 
gratified with healthy food, it will feed on the 
poisonous trash that is so freely circulated through 
our country. The merchant, mechanic or busi- 
ness man will say, “We have no use for agricultu- 
ral books; we live in town, have no farm to till, 
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quiet retirement of home. Thou hast surely mis- 
read dame Nature’s book,kind friend. To the 
stronger is given power. Nature illustrates this 
by the twining Morning Glory, that clings to the 
tall Sunflower for support; or the crimson Cy- 
press, that weaves her twining tendrils around 
some friendly shrub, each dependent on, yet beau- 
tifying the other, Nature in ten thousand ways 
proclaims with tacit eloquence that woman’s 
sphere is home. Yet not less noble is our call- 
ing ; 


no stock to raise,” ete. Is not every thing that is 
useful for the comfort and welfare of man, the 
production of this beautiful earth, when traced to | culture. 
its origin? Would it not be useful and interest-| We have work to do—duties to perform, that 
ing to every intelligent mind, to learn what nature ;require us to be active and energetic. As sis- 
has done to promote our pleasure and comfort, | ters, ’tis our duty to make home happy, to render 
and how it may be improved by the industry of|the fireside attractive, that loved and erring ones 
man? To learn from whence came that beauti-|may be induced to turn from the alluring haunts 
ful flower, that is so pleasing to the eye, or that |of vice, by the sweet companionship of home- 
delicious fruit, that is so pleasant to the taste ?|friends. As mothers, we wield a sceptre, not over 
for each tiny shrub or flower shows the handi- | the nation, but over a kingdom that involves the 
work of an all-wise Creator, and possess some in-|nation’s good—the nursery. We should study 
teresting features, when explained. And how|every action; one act may make a life-time tell 
many young housekeepers might be spared the |for weal or woe. We determine by our present 
mortification and vexations, that ignorance of their |actions the destiny of future generations. But 
domestic duties so often cause, if they had been |the poet has most beautifully expressed this : 
furnished with some of the useful practical arti-| «The mother, in her office, holds the key 
cles we find in the Cultivator? And if parents| 9 howl and.ahe ie who stamps the colo 
would furnish their children with such reading, But for her gentle cares, a Christian man.’ 
might it not create in the young, energetic mind,| Let us be content, then, with the God-like mis- 
a taste and desire for an occupation that would | sion given us by our Creator, striving to be true 
lead them from the society and influence of the’ helpmates to those whose fate it is to walk with 
vain, idle youths we often meet, and make useful | ys life’s “ mazy labyrinth ;” that when the shadow 
men and women, who would reflect credit on begins to lengthen, and the golden sands in life’s 
their parental training ? Lizzie. | hour-glass are spent, we will have a life-picture 
Mason Co., Ky., March, 1858. | much sunnier than if we had worn fame’s green- 
—+202+ ,est laurels, purchased at the sacrifice of home- 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | trusts. Lizzie SPRINGER. 
Meadow Farm, O., March, 1858. 
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g; our work none the less important. Our po- 
sition calls for, and repays the greatest mental 








Woman’s Compensations. | 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 


in your paper is the “ Home 
As our pet corner in your pap | Mase. 


Miscellany,” we have been much interested in the | 
remarks of Rosa and Sara, as to the propriety | BY 
of allowing woman asalary; with them we agree, | ceeneenneeniaiatlitidiniainenea 
and accordingly have attempted to introduce the | ot mice ape Ine — 
grand reform into our own domicil. As yet we} 
have not decided upon the amount, but will, prob-_| 
ably, as the difference between us is only a $30 | Goceeennhimetieainnammame 
shawl. Are slyly smiling now, 

But not confining our reading to our favorite | To see that e’en fierce Eurus shrinks 
corner, we were much astonished at some asser-| From kissing thy stern brow ! 
tions made by S. C., in another part of the paper. | 
While thankful to him for his kind interest in our’ 
sex, and believing that his remarks were made | 
with the best intentions, he will permit us honestly 
to differ from him. He says, “ Nature makes no | eensnnetaneweten 
distinction between the sex.” Strange indeed ! | Of taleend qevelinrain. 
Does not the strong nerve, the sinewy arm, the | Of toiling bee, and singing bird, 
iron constitution of the male contrasted with the | That linger in thy train. 
delicate organization of the female, prove that) Mt. Home, March, 1858. 
man and woman were intended by their Creator | —— 
for different spheres? Man, strong and athletic,, Yeast.—Sour yeast is as good or better than 
delights in the noisy arena, while woman turns new, if you add soda enough to sweeten, just be- 
instinctively from the din of public life, to the! fore using. Cc. R. D. 





CARRIE MYER. 





Which lover praised thy face, or said 
Thou hast a winsome air? 


Yet still, for all this greeting rude, 
Wild maid, I love thee well ! 

Despite thy harsh, disdainful mood, 
Thou hast sweet tales to tell— 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFIcE, March 13, 1858. 

Grain and Dairy products are rather dull sale just now. The 

latter part of the pork packing season was more satisfactory as 

to prices. Good beef cattle continue at former figures. Wool is 

in some doubt yet, but it is too early to speculate as to what the 

price may be. Itisa part of our business to watch all these 

matters, and as fast as we get reliable indications, our readers 
shall have the benefit of them. 





Choice Flower Seeds by Mail, 
In packages of 20 varieties, free of postage, for $1. 


Many visitors at the Columbus Nursery, the past 
Summer, expressed their admiration of the beds of Portulacca, 
Phlox Drummondii, Double Asters, and other annual flowers, and 
desired that seeds might be furnishedthem. Mrs. J.C. Barenam 
therefore announces that she is prepared to furnish packages of 
choice Annual Flower Seeds, the varieties of easy culture, and 
adapted to the climate of Ohio, neatly put up in printed papers, 
with directions for culture, at the above price. 

The assortment will embrace Mixed Portulacca, (5 var.,) Splen- 
did Double Asters, Mixed Phlox Drummondii, Double Balsam, 
Swect Mignonette, Mixed Petunia, Sensitive Plant, Scarlet Zin- 
nia, Centranthus, Nemophila, Dark Coreopsis, Mixed Candytuft, 
Globe Amaranthus, China Pink, Cypress Vine, Dwarf Convolyu- 
lus, and a few others. Mar. 15. 


(y- Cotumsus Peacu Trees.—The Editor of the 
Zanesville Gazette, in noticing the advertisement of the Colum- 
bus Nursery, says he purchased a lot of peach trees from this 
establishment the past season, which were the finest he ever 
saw, and out of one hundred planted, but one died. We havea 
few thousand on hand, of the same sort. M. B. B. & CO. 

March 15 


SEED CORN. 


For sale on Duy’s Farm, near Dublin, Franklin 
Co., 0.,some thousands of bushels raised in 1856, at $1 per 
bushel. Mar. 15-3t* 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
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O YES! 


Farmers and Railroad Companies! 
OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING! 
2,500,000 


HEDGE PLANTS, AND 500 
want living and lasting fences—fences that will for an age inter- 


bushels of Seed, forsale cheap! Do you 
cept all kinds of Stock, from a hare toa horse? We have been 
demonstrating the practicability of such fences for nearly twenty 
years, (one of our number being the oldest hedger, in point of ex- 
perience, in the West.) and can now point to the evidence of our 
success all through the Western country, and even at our own 
door. Weare stillin the business, and ready to contract. We 
engage to furnish plants, set the hedge, and perform al) the labor 
of trimming and re-planting, for two years, at <0 cents per rod, 
payable one half in one, the other in two years, and warrant it a 
living hedge when we leave it. Or, we will take the entire 
charge uf the hedge for this period for 40 cents arod. Hedges 
completed and warranted for 60 to 75 cents a rod. We warrant 
all our work and business done right. For further particulars, 
address K. GRAVES & CO., 

Harveysburg, Warren Co., O., 

Or H. MICHENER, Homer, Champaign Co., Illinois. 


N.B. Osage Orange Seed and Plants for sale, in small or 
large quantities. Dec. 15-tf 





Sorghum Saccharatum. 


UST PUBLISHED, A DETAILED AC- 


@J count of Experiments and Observations upon the Sorghum 
Saccharatum or Chinese Sugar Cane, made with the view of de- 
termining its value as a Sugar Producing Plant, by Joseph S. 
Lovering, Philadelphia. New edition, revised with a postscript. 
Price 10 cts. each, or one dollar per dozen copies. It will be 
mailed to all distant applicants, by enclosing a one cent stamp in 
addition, for each copy ordered, to prepay postage. All orders 
must be addressed to ENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 327 Chestnut st., Phila. 

H. A. Dreer’s Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing many new and rare varieties, may be had by 
enclosing one stamp. Dealers supplied. 

Mar. 1-2t* 


TO WOOL GROWERS AND SHEEP BREEDERS __ 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


NE HUNDRED PER CENT. CAN BE MADE 
more than heretofore by all engaged In the above business. 
Full particulars sent on the receipt of two postage stamps. Ad- 
dress S. H. DIMICK, 
Aug. l-y* Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CL» I. 0. 0. F. awe) - 


THE ARK, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES, 
published at Columbus, Ohio, by Alex. E. Glenn, Grand Sec- 
retary of the Grand Lodge of Ohio, and devoted exclusively to Odd 
Fe.lowship. Terms, One Dollar per year, payable in advance.— 
Volume 15, commences January 1, 1858. 








200,000 APPLES, grafted this winter, by R. 
E. and Aug. A. Fahnestock, which we warrant true to name, at $6 
per 1000, where $100 worth is ordered. 

Also Agents for Joshua Pierce, of Washington City, for the 
CATAWISSA RASPBERRY, at Eastern rates—$5 per doz. 

Orders solicited. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 

Feb. 1-4tt Toledo, Ohio 


Short-horns for Sale. 
T CRYSTAL SPRING FARM, TWO MILES 


north of Delaware, Ohio, three Thorough-bred young Bulls, 


also Cows and Heifers, by HILLS & JONES. 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 15. 








Look out for your Seeds ! 


W. A. Girt, at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, Columbus, is receiving a host of all sorts of Field, 





Garden and Flower Seeds, for the Spring planting. 














